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finest argument that can be adduced for working straight forward till 
you get it. 

I bid you welcome, therefore, to an institution dedicated to education 
in its broadest aspects, to the training of the teacher in the kindergarten, 
the elementary school, the high school and the college, to the training 
of the teacher in the tenement district, of the teacher who is called Visit- 
ing Nurse in the public school system, and of the teacher who is to train 
other teachers to a nobler service as nurse. 



A ROUGH NIGHT'S WORK 

A STOEY OF THE DEEP SEA MISSION OK THE LABRADOR 
By MAY SIMPSON 

The summer had ended, and a busy one it had been with scarcely 
an empty bed in the hospital. Men and women of all kinds, with every 
conceivable ailment, and of varying nationality, had for a time occupied 
places in the wards until, as they became convalescent, their beds were 
filled by other and more urgent cases. 

The hospital had to be closed for the winter, no one remaining in the 
isolated settlement after the summer fishery was done. On every hand 
there were signs of a great exodus, but to none came the difficulty experi- 
enced by the hospital staff — of moving in a few hours' notice with several 
sick folk in charge. Toward the end of the summer their numbers were 
always lessened as far as possible. Some were sent home with directions 
as to treatment, and others were taken away by friends as they sailed 
in their little crafts toward the south. But there were always some 
cases too serious to be discharged, and these were removed on the mail 
boat to the hospital two hundred miles down the coast, which remained 
open all winter. 

It was a stormy evening near the middle of October when Mary Ann 
Johnson was admitted to the ward. The little mission steamer had car- 
ried her from a wretched home where the doctor had found her in a 
pitiable plight. The only womenfolk who had been around during the 
summer had gone back with their crews, while she had been left to face 
the journey as best she could when the time came. Her husband had 
been compelled to leave some weeks earlier, and the skipper to whose 
" crowd " she belonged knew how ill she was but he had " shipped her 
for the voyage " and all he thought of, probably, was the extra work it 
would entail if one of his hands dropped out — especially if it happened 
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to be the " girl " who cooked and cleaned and patched and darned for 
the whole fourteen of them. 

" She was a great one to work/' so the men on her " room " said, and 
there was no doubt that she had endeavored, to .the best of her ability, 
to fulfil her part of the contract, until at last she could hold out no longer. 
The doctor was sent for and he ordered her immediate removal to the 
hospital. 

The night of her arrival seemed as if it were to be the birthnight of 
the little stranger she was wearying for, and the Sister in charge was 
busy getting all in readiness. But the night passed away, and the day 
dawned, and still Mary Ann waited. Two days passed, three, four, then 
a week, and nothing had happened. 

Then a fresh difficulty arose. What if the mail boat returned for 
her last trip before she was through it all? It happened so. A week 
later, one early morning, the steamer's horn sounded, and the hospital 
staff knew that their days of remaining were numbered. Five days only, 
and the boat would be back from the north, and that would be the last 
opportunity of getting away from the desolate coast before the ice blocked 
all access to the outer world for eight long months. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon of the fifth day, some one came running down from the 
hill nearby with the news that her smoke could be seen at Emily — the 
next harbor — and in all probability she would be in before nightfall. 

But the days were short, and the darkness came all too fast. The 
wind was rising too, and a nasty rain falling, no comfortable night to 
go out into the darkness of the open sea and board the mail boat with 
half a dozen sick folk. 

When the whistle sounded the patients, warmly wrapped up and 
waiting ready in the hall, were the first to be got down to the wharf. 
They formed a wierd procession guided by the light of one or two flicker- 
ing lanterns, and accompanied by the dismal howl of a few Eskimo dogs. 
It was intensely dark, and miserably cold and wet. No wonder the doctor 
felt anxious as he lifted or led each of his patients into the trap boat 
awaiting them. Even in the harbor it was no easy thing to get them 
stowed away, and the worst was yet to come. They bent to their oars 
with a will and the hospital craft sped away toward the harbor entrance. 
The steamer lay outside, rolling like some inhuman monster with eyes 
all over its body. The engines were panting from their recent struggle 
with the stormy sea, heavy chains rattled aft, followed by deafening 
thuds, forms could be distinguished on the deck, and hoarse harsh voices 
sought to be heard above the glamor of it all. There were no landing 
steps to this Labrador mail boat, and as the doctor and his men pulled 
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up alongside there was nothing for it but to make an effort to clutch the 
rough wooden ladder that hung swinging and banging over the side. 
This was no easy work. One moment it hung just within reach, the next 
it was dangling far above their heads while the little boat sank in the 
mighty roll of a big wave that threatened to swamp it with all aboard. 
Three or four deck hands stood ready to grasp any one who was fortunate 
enough to get a foot on the ladder, and, by degrees, with difficulty, the 
whole boatload was hauled up in safety, the doctor being the last to 
ascend. 

Only one of his party seemed to have suffered in any way from the 
trying ordeal, and that was Mary Ann. She was white and trembling, 
almost hysterical, and could only be gently persuaded that for her the best 
thing would be to get below as soon as possible. There were no hospital 
quarters on the boat, so the only place that could be offered her was the 
ordinary steerage for women. 

This last trip of the mail boat was always a very anxious one for 
the good captain. Often the question of overloading had to be waived 
in consideration for men and women left to face a winter of starvation 
and probably death on the Labrador. Long before she reached her des- 
tination every conceivable nook and cranny teemed with humanity bound 
for the south. Sooner than lose their passage men gladly suffered the 
keen winds and severe frost on deck, sleeping as best they could on a 
coil of rope or a disused sail, but it was a bitter experience and quite 
impossible for the women to attempt. Consequently all the women who 
happened to be aboard huddled together in the one small saloon which 
contained but twelve berths. Fortunately one was procured for Mary 
Ann and into it she crept as into a very haven of refuge. 

By twelve o'clock all was moderately quiet on board, for it was 
all the boat could do to stagger along against a heavy sea and strong head 
winds. Now and again she seemed to rise shudderingly from the fury 
of the waves, but only to be dashed down with a mighty thud as her pro- 
pellor forced her anew into the conflict. It was a time long to be 
remembered, even the brave old captain confessing it about the worst he 
had ever known. 

At two o'clock in the morning the Sister was roused by a heavy 
knocking on her cabin door. 

" Are you there, Sister? " 

" Yes, I am. What is it ? " she asked, at the same time slipping on a 
dressing gown. 

" A woman's taken bad down in the steerage, and wants your help." 
She opened the door and encountered the ship's doctor. He was a rough, 
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uncouth man, little loved by any one along the coast, and more often than 
not the worse for drink. To him a game of cards with the ring of money, 
in an atmosphere of smoke and gin, was of far more interest than the 
lives of men and women. No one would have sought his advice had it 
not been that his was the only help available, and then only during the 
summer once a fortnight when the mail boat came. Of later years 
mission hospitals had been established, and the fisherfolk were quick 
to appreciate the skill and kindness offered to them, but the settlements 
were hundreds of miles apart, so the stretch of coast line between was still 
visited by this man who cursed more than he cured, a man whom drink 
had played havoc with. 

The Sister dreaded the idea of a case with him and knew happily 
that other help was at hand. "Has Dr. Denric been called?" she 
asked. 

" No, do you want him ? Can't you manage it alone ? " 

" He will wish to come," she replied quietly, " and we will both be 
down in a few minutes. Would you mind knocking at eighteen and tell- 
ing him ? " 

Very soon two figures emerged from the saloon, and feeling their 
way carefully along the deck in the darkness, disappeared down the 
companion-way leading to the women's quarters. 

The vessel was rolling and pitching mercilessly and the close badly- 
ventilated atmosphere down below was almost overpowering. Women 
and girls of all ages, clean and otherwise, were crowded into the little 
space available, and at the far end, in a narrow bunk, with another 
three feet above her, lay the poor girl whose cries were piteous to hear. 
" Is that you, Sister," she moaned. " Oh, is it you ? Tell me." 

" Yes, I'm here, Mary, and doctor is here, too, so you will be all 
right." " Oh, my," she almost screamed, " send the doctor away, do now. 
I can't bear his cursin' an' swearin' no more. He'll kill me he will," 
and she stretched out her hand as if to ward him away. " Oh, he's cruel 
he is, hard and cruel, God forgive him for saying such things to me. 
I'd rather die than see his face again, I would so." The Sister took 
her hand and spoke soothingly, " It's your doctor, Dr. Denric, you know 
him." Instantly a change passed over her face. " Oh, thank God for 
that, he'll help me through." " Yes, indeed I will, I'll do all I can for 
you," said a reassuring and kindly voice as Dr. Denric leant over her. 

They were an awful two hours of waiting. It was almost impossible 
to keep one's feet, still more impossible to expect any lotion bowls to 
be in readiness. Nothing could be left standing on the narrow table or 
even on the floor, the very next plunge of the vessel would send it right 
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across the saloon. It was a weird night s work. At one end of the 
small apartment fifteen or twenty women, at least, crowded together, 
sharing each other's berths, one or two snoring loudly through it all, 
several suffering from seasickness and most of them too anxious or too 
uncomfortable for sleep. At the other end, the doctor, and Sister Mar- 
garet, and the sick woman, listening and waiting. Listening to the 
lashing of the waves and the howling wind, to the throbbing of the en- 
gines, and footsteps on deck, and — waiting for the birth of a little child. 
By and by a strong lusty cry told its own tale. Then something was 
wanted and a steward was called. " Will you mind going to the doctor's 
cabin and asking him if he will let us have a little gauze?" "Yes, 
Sister, I'll go, of course, but I doubt as he'll give it me." "Why?" 
" Well, you see, he's like that," and the man shrugged his shoulders and 
disappeared. In a few seconds he was back. " Just as I said, Sister. 
He swore at me for worryin' of him and said she'd do just as well without 
it," nodding toward the end berth. " But here he is, I think," and the 
man quickly vanished. 

The doctor half staggered into the saloon, smelling strongly of whisky. 
He tried to smile when he saw Sister Margaret, but the effect was ghastly, 
and his voice was thick and hesitating as he asked " Do you want some- 
thing for her ? " " If you have a little gauze, doctor, please. We have 
not quite enough." " More's the pity," he muttered ungraciously, " folk 
like her ought not to come aboard." " It's very hard for her, poor soul," 
responded the Sister. " Hard for her — " and the tone could scarce 
have been more full of scorn, "serves her well right. She'd no right 
to come to the Labrador the spring at all knowing this was coming on. 
And when she got there she ought to have stayed there," he continued 
bitterly. " And died there too ? " " Yes, and died there, too, for all I 
care." 

He had walked out to the stairway as he spoke, and she followed Tnm 
almost mechanically, wondering if it was possible she had heard him 
aright. " Where is that steward gone ? " he shouted, " I'll wring his neck 
if he isn't here when I want him. I'll " — but the man was there. " Now 
then, fellow, get this lady what she wants, and I wish you all a jolly 
time of it. Get me a glass, man, I'll do my share of it and drink the 
baby's health. Good idea of mine, if 11" — but in turning toward the 
stairway he somehow caught his foot and fell heavily across it. He 
was lifted in a half stupefied state and carried to his bunk where he 
slept the sleep of the drunkard until the breakfast gong sounded. 

It was only an hour earlier that Dr. Denric had appeared on deck to 
find that much interest had already been aroused in the baby and its 
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mother. One question of course was, " What would it be called ?" Some one 
suggested the name of the steamer, others of the genial captain, but the 
mother had quite settled it in her own mind. " If you don't mind, sir," 
she confided to the doctor one morning, " I'd like him to be named Allen 
after his father, and then, if you would not take offence, I'd like him to 
have your name, sir." " So he will be christened Denric Allen John- 
son," and the doctor smiled. "Sounds quite a grand title, I'm sure. 
Anyway," he added kindly, " I hope he'll be a good son to you." 

A few days after, Mary Ann stood at the head of the gangway waiting 
to go ashore. Her husband was just behind her carrying all the small 
belongings and, manlike, he wanted to get away without any fuss, but the 
sailors were ready for him. " Many happy returns, mate," one jolly- 
faced fellow shouted, " and don't look so blue over it, old chap. They're 
all right when you gets used to 'em, bless their little hearts." " That's 
so, boy," joined in another, "I've got seven of 'em." Then some one 
suggested " Three cheers for the baby." And they cheered, and cheered 
again, with the kindly old captain smiling from the bridge, and waving 
his hand in friendly fashion until the baby with his father and mother 
had disappeared. 

" It isn't every trip that we have a baby born aboard," he remarked 
goodhumoredly to the chief mate. " No, sir, you're right there," was the 
reply, " and a good thing, too, for them as have to do the work. It's 
not likely the doctor and Sister will ever forget this journey with us, 
for they had a tough time of it that night. It was one of the worst 
gales we've had this fall, to my way of thinking." 

" Ah, well," responded the captain as he turned to his work, " all's 
well that ends well, they say, and I guess it's true in a way." 



THE ADAPTABILITY OF THE NURSE TO THE 
PRIVATE HOME* 

By MARGARET W. NEBS, R.N. 
Graduate of the Detroit Training School 

Evert woman, whether she is a nurse or not, is supposed to feel a 
pity and tenderness for those who suffer, it is by cherishing these womanly 
instincts and seeing to it that they grow warmer instead of colder by 
contact with pain and suffering that she exalts her profession. 

In almost every home where sickness lays its iron hand, the machinery 

* Portions of a paper read at the semi-annual convention of the Indiana 
State Nurses' Association. 



